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School 


Lagro 
Noble Township 
Madison Township 


Wakarusa Community 
Wallace 

Jefferson Township 
Webster 

Westfield 


West Lebanon 
Williams 
McKinley 
Wolcott 
Wolcottville 


Wolf Lake 
Young America 


CITY SCHOOLS 


Albany 
Bloomfield 
Bloomington 
Boonville 
Brook-Iroquois 


Brookville 
Cannelton 
Clinton 
Columbus 
Corydon 


Dunkirk 
Lincoln 
F. J. Reitz 
Central 
North Side 


French Lick 
Garrett 
Edison 
Horace Mann 
Roosevelt 


Tolleston 
Wirt 
Greensburg 
Griffith 
Hammond 


Lanier 

Morton 

Arsenal Technical 
Crispus Attucks 
Shortridge 


Jasonville 
Jasper 
Jeffersonville 
Kendallville 
Knightstown 


Location 
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Wakarusa 


Wakarusa 
Wallace 
Warren 
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Williams 
Winchester 
Wolcott 
Wolcottville 


Wolf Lake 
Young America 


Albany 
Bloomfield 
Bloomington 
Boonville 
Brook 


Brookville 
Cannelton 
Clinton 
Columbus 
Corydon 


Dunkirk 
Evansville 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
Fort Wayne 


French Lick 
Garrett 
Gary 

Gary 

Gary 


Gary 

Gary 
Greensburg 
Griffith 
Hammond 


Hammond 
Hammond 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 


Jasonville 
Jasper 
Jeffersonville 
Kendallville 
Knightstown 


Principals 


James R. Behr 
C. O. Duker 
W. D. Eshelman 


Nelson C. Eaton 
Richard E. Oglesby 
Meredith Thompson 
Lloyd D. Frazer 
Lester Tudor 


Alvin T. Hays 
Leon Maurer 
C. A. Moncrief 
Noel Douglass 
Edward Trexler 


Robert L. Glenn 
Frank McCain 


Richard P. Moore 
H. R. Russell 
Donald L. Simon 
Eugene Kifer 
E. E. Loveless 


George E. McKinney 
Edgar Etienne 
Helen W. Johnson 
Judson S. Erne 
George L. Merk 


Thomas Thomas, Jr. 
Charles E. Rochelle 
Neil V. Pierce 

Paul Spuller 

O. Dale Robertson 


Noble Katter 

John E. Flora 
Claude P. Roos 
Paul N. Carlson 

H. Theodore Tatum 


H. A. Rowland 
R. O. Bohn 
Floyd Davis 
Eldon Ready 
Oliver L. Rapp 


E. Richard Sorenson 
Albert W. Clark 

H. H. Anderson 
Russell A. Lane 
Joel W. Hadley 


J. Lee Owens 
Claude Miller 
C. R. Erwin 
Royal W. Tritch 
Lyle O. Bell 
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School 


West Lafayette 
Jr. High 

Lawrenceburg 

Lebanon 

Elston 

Main 


New Castle 

Paoli Community 
Petersburg 
Lincoln 

Redkey 


Rensselaer 
Richmond 
Scottsburg 
Shoals 
Central 


Sunman 
Laboratory 
McLean 
Union City 
Versailles 


Warsaw 

West Terre Haute 
Whiting 
Worthington-Jefferson 


Location 


West Lafayette 
Lawrenceburg 
Lebanon 
Michigan City 
Mishawaka 


New Castle 
Paoli 
Petersburg 
Plymouth 
Redkey 


Rensselaer 
Richmond 
Scottsburg 
Shoals 
South Bend 


Sunman 

Terre Haute 
Terre Haute 
Union City 
Versailles 
Warsaw 

West Terre Haute 
Whiting 
Worthington 


COMBINATION SCHOOLS 


Berne-French Township Berne 


Allen High School 
Georgetown 
Hancock Central 
Montpelier-Harrison 
Township 


Knox High School 
Rising Sun High School 
Tipton High School 


Bluffton 
Georgetown 


Greenfield 
Montpelier 
Knox 


Rising Sun 
Tipton 


Principals 


Kenneth J. Koger 
H. P. Harrison 
Paul W. Neuman 
A. K. Smith 
Walter E. Thurston 


Edgar B. Redman 
Merle E. Lamon 
William A. Weathers 
H. R. Beabout 
Darrell Finch 


William J. Holt 
Donald C. Manlove 
William H. Spradley 
Ora C. Terry 
Rupert Ferrell 


M. P. Boehm 

Harley Lautenschlager 
E. Lee Davis 

Robert Shank 

Forest G. Waters 


James W. Riley 
Alex Menestrina 
George O. Burman 
Richard M. Richeson 


C. J. Neuenschwander 
Fred F. Park 
Lawrence E. Moore 
M. K. Holzhausen 


Arlo L. Schilling 


Roger Laramore 
John Stork 
Bert Hodge 


TEACHING LOAD OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH IN INDIANA 


by 
Ingrid M. Strom 


Purposes of the Study 


A provocative issue in recent years has been that of the 
teaching load of teachers of English. Although teaching load 
studies have been made in the secondary schools in most 
of the content areas, there have been few detailed analyses 
made of teaching load problems in specific subject-matter 
areas. English, to date, teaching load studies have been 
made in only two states—California and Kansas. 

In general, the purposes of this study were as follows: 

1. To make a valid and reliable survey of the teaching 
load of teachers of English in Indiana; 

2. To select an adequate, representative sample for 
analysis; 

3. To make for the first time in Indiana an intensive 
study of the teaching load problem in one subject-matter 
area. 

In pursuing these purposes, the director of the study 
was also interested in the following specific questions which 
are related to the problem of teacher load: 

1. What types of degrees did the teachers of English 
in Indiana hold? 

2. From what types of colleges or universities did the 
teachers earn their undergraduate and graduate degrees? 

3. When did the teachers earn their bachelor’s degrees? 

4. What were their major fields of undergraduate 
training? 

5. What were their minor areas of undergraduate 
training? 

6. How many semester hours did they have in under- 
graduate courses in English? 

7. How many semester hours did they have in under- 
graduate courses in education? 

8. How many semester hours did they have in under- 
graduate courses in speech? 


a we 
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9. How many semester hours did they have in under- 
graduate courses in journalism? 

10. How many semester hours did they have in grad- 
uate courses in English? 

11. How many semester hours did they have in grad- 
uate courses in education? 

12. How many semester hours did they have in grad- 
uate courses in speech? 

13. How many semester hours did they have in grad- 
uate courses in journalism? 

14. How many semester hours did they have in under- 
graduate and graduate courses in literature? 

15. How many semester hours did they have in under- 
graduate and graduate courses in composition? 

16. What types of teaching licenses did they hold? 

17. How many years of teaching experiences did the 
teachers have? 

18. How many years had teachers of English been in 
their present positions? 

19. What were the salaries of teachers of English? 

20. How many teachers were on tenure? 

21. In what types of communities did teachers of Eng- 
lish teach? 

22. What grade levels were included in the schools in 
which they taught? 

23. What was the enrollment in the schools in which 
they taught? 

24. What types of curricula were offered in the schools 
in which they taught? 

25. How many periods did teachers of English teach 
each day? 

26. What was the length of each class period taught by 
teachers of English? 

27. Of the total number of classes taught each day by 
the teachers, how many were in the area of the English lan- 
guage arts? 

28. What was the enrollment in classes in the English 
language arts? 

29. What was the organization of English classes in 
Indiana? 

30. Besides English, in what other subject-matter areas 
did teachers of English have teaching assignments? 
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31. How many separate teaching preparations did 
teachers of English have each day? 

32. How many study halls did the teachers of English 
supervise on the average each week? 

33. How many free periods did teachers of English 
have during the school day? 

34. How many hours were spent in preparation or in 
clerical duties connected with teaching English? 


35. How much of the time of the teacher of English 
was spent in home-room duties? 


36. How many periods each week did they spend in 
duty in the cafeteria, halls, or the playground? 

37. How much time did they spend in supervising club 
activities ? 

38. How many hours on the average each week did 
teachers of English spend in school activities taking place 
after school hours? 

39. What texts were used in English classes in Indiana? 

40. What type of secretarial help was available to 
teachers of English? 

41. How were teachers of English in Indiana compen- 
sated for extracurricular activities? 

42. How many individual themes of 250-500 words did 
an English teacher have time to grade each week? 

43. If students were to be given speaking experiences 
other than “reciting” during each English period, how many 
students could an English teacher handle effectively in one 
class period? 

44. What was the maximum number of different class 
preparations that a teacher felt she should have to make for 
any one school day? 

45. How adequate did teachers of English feel their 
blackboard space was? 

46. What was the caliber of the library facilities avail- 
able to teachers of English? 

47. What mimeographing, dittoing, or other duplicating 
services did teachers of English have? 
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Description of the Sample 


Collecting the data. Constructing the questionnaire 
was the initial step in acquiring the data in this study. 
After an eight-page questionnaire had been developed and 
multilithed for distribution, the next step was to secure a 
representative sample of the 768 schools in Indiana. The 
following steps were taken to insure an adequate sampling: 

1. The sample was stratified on the basis of whether 
the schools were township, city, or combination schools. 

2. A random sample of 33 per cent of the schools was 
drawn from each category. Thus, 178 schools were drawn 
from the 540 township schools; 60 from the 193 city schools; 
and 12 from the 35 combination schools. 

3. A letter asking for cooperation in the study was 
written to the principals of the schools drawn. In this letter, 
each principal was asked to indicate on an enclosed postcard 
whether his school would participate in the study and how 
many teachers he had on his staff who taught at least one 
class daily in English. 

4. After the principal had signified his willingness to 
help with the study, the director of the survey mailed him 
a package containing enough questionnaires for each of his 
teachers of English, together with directions for their 
distribution. A stamped envelope addressed to the director 
of the study was attached to each of the questionnaires. 

Of the 250 schools originally drawn, 218, or 87 per cent, 
agreed to cooperate in the study. In all, 884 questionnaires 
were mailed out for distribution. Of these, 446, or about 50 
per cent, had been returned to the director at the time the 
analysis of the data commenced. Considering the fact that 
the condition of anonymity precluded any attempt at follow- 
up, the present investigators feel that this represents a highly 
favorable return. 


Methods of study. Hollerith techniques were used in 
processing the data. To each completed questionnaire form 
a number was assigned. Each item was then punched on cards, 
according to the check mark made by each teacher. This pro- 
cess was complicated somewhat by the fact that many of the 
items called for multiple checks. An IBM counter-sorter was 
used to tabulate the data. All items in the questionnaire were 
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sorted without controls in order to get detailed information 
about the multiplicity of factors involved in the teaching load 
problems of the 446 teachers in the study. 

The present study does not begin to exhaust all the possi- 
bilities in the analysis of the data. It is merely the report of 
the gross run of the items in the questionnaire form. 


Review of the Related Research 


In recent years, there has been increased interest in the 
subject of teaching load. Especially in the area of the English 
language arts is there high interest in the problem. Although 
numerous teacher-load studies have been conducted in the 
United States, in only two states have surveys been made of 
the working day of the teacher of English. In these days of 
bitter attacks on the schools, teachers of English are accused 
of failure to teach reading, writing, and spelling. When con- 
fronted with the criticism that “some of the high school 
graduates can not write a decent sentence or paragraph,” the 
teachers respond that their schedule of classes and co-curri- 
cular or extracurricular activities is so heavy that they do not 
have time to correct more themes. The community in which 
teachers of English have not been accused of slighting the 
first two of the “Three R’s” is rare. 

Because of the crucial nature of the teaching load prob- 
lem in English, a detailed analysis was begun during the 
spring of 1955 of the training, experience, salary, working 
day, and daily preparation of teachers of English in Indiana. 
This was a cooperative project sponsored by the Indiana Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, and the School of Education and De- 
partment of English of Indiana University. 

What research studies have been made in the past con- 
cerning problems of teaching load? What implications did they 
have for the present study? 

Studies of teaching load reveal that beginning teachers 
carry heavier loads than experienced teachers. According to 
Anderson (1), beginning teachers not only have heavier 
loads but also have more difficult work. They are generally 
assigned a variety of subjects for which they have had little or 
no college training. Douglass and others (11; 18) have 
found that beginning teachers carry loads which are on the 
average about 10 per cent heavier than those of experienced 
teachers. 
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With 123 teachers in the Alpine Consolidated District of 
Utah as his subjects, Lambert (14) discovered in 1934 that 
the average working day of teachers was “nine hours plus.” 
Variations in the length of the working day were slight 
among elementary, junior high, and senior high school teach- 
ers. 

In a survey in 1936 of the teaching load of 500 public 
school teachers in Newton, Massachusetts, Dean (6) ar- 
rived at the following conclusions: (a) The typical teacher’s 
working day approximated eight hours; (b) teachers spent 
between 43 per cent and 58 per cent of their working day in 
actual teaching; (c) during the remainder of their school 
day, teachers were concerned with school activities not in- 
volving classroom teaching. 

In its 1950 report of teaching load, the Research Division 
of the National Education Association (16) confirmed that 
the average teacher was teaching classes that were too large 
and was working hours that were too long. 

Mees (15) found in a 1953 study of the load of teachers in 
the secondary schools of Illinois that the average teaching 
load of teachers varied slightly with the size of the school. 
He attempted to weight factors, such as type of activity, class 
size, and duplicate sections. His data revealed that excessive 
loads were carried by two and a half times as many men as 
women. Moreover, more than one half of the teachers were 
assigned extra or co-curricular activities. 


Crim (3) recommended that maximum teaching loads 
should not exceed 30 Douglass units. In comparing the teach- 
ing loads of 65 teachers of special subjects and 131 teachers of 
academic subjects in Ohio he found that the latter carried 
heavier curricular and extracurricular responsibilities. His 
findings confirmed the fact that the majority of the teaching 
loads studied were heavier than those recommended by ex- 
perts. The Douglass Teaching Load formula (7) takes 
into consideration several of the more important factors in 
teaching load, such as the number of classes taught, the 
length of the period, the amount of time spent in co-curri- 
cular or extracurricular activities, the number of duplicate or 
original class sections, and other related factors. According 
to Douglass and Noble (9), “a teaching load unit is the 
time load required of a typical teacher in teaching and pre- 
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paring for an average class of 25 students for one period of 
50 minutes—ordinarily 84 minutes of work.” 


Crofoot’s (4) study revealed that high school teachers 
spent an average of 48 hours and 30.66 minutes each week in 
teaching activities. The average high school teacher of English 
spent English 56 hours and 53 minutes a week in activities 
related to teaching. Of this total, 14 hours and 29 minutes 
were spent weekly in correcting papers. 


In a study of the teaching load of teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools, Quanbeck and Douglass (18) found that the 
average teaching load of teachers of English (30.42 Douglass 
units) was greater than that of teachers of foreign languages 
(27.52 Douglass units). A surprising finding in this study 
was that teachers of foreign languages were assigned loads 
almost as light as teachers of the industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, music, and physical education. Average teaching 
load units, expressed in Douglass units, were 27.22 for indus- 
trial arts, 26.19 for home economics, 24.86 for music, and 
24.0 for physical education. 


In their study of light and heavy teaching loads, Doug- 
lass and Taylor (11) learned that differences in loads existed 
between different content areas. Leading the list in having 
the heaviest teaching loads were teachers of English, who 
were closely followed by teachers of science and the social 
studies. The average teaching loads, expressed in terms of 
the Douglass units, were 33.10, 33.01, and 32.87 for teachers 
in English, science, and the social studies, respectively. 
Teachers with light loads were those in physical education 
(27.28 Douglass units) and music (27.02 Douglass units). 


In an effort to discover the variations in teaching load 
between departments and between teachers in each depart- 
ment, Boardman (2), in 1938, studied the load of teachers 
in the University of Minnesota High School. He found that 
the median total load scores, in terms of Douglass units, 
were fairly uniform. In the art department, the median 
teaching load score (36.2 Douglass units) was below the 
school median. Teachers in the departments of English and 
the social studies carried the heaviest teaching loads, with 
median teaching load scores of 54.3 and 53.9, respectively. 
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Odell (17), also, noted in his survey in Illinois that varia- 
tions in teaching loads became more marked when average 
teaching loads in different departments were compared. 

Studying teaching combinations and assignments in 
1946, Romine (19) found that 70 per cent of the teaching 
assignments in high school in Colorado involved one or two 
content areas. In schools accredited only by the University 
of Colorado, about one half of the teaching assignments in- 
cluded one or two subject areas. The number of schools in 
which teachers taught more than two subjects was small. In 
smaller schools, unless individual teachers taught a com- 
bination of subjects, the educational offering was very 
limited. 

In a subsequent study of subject combinations and 
teaching loads, Romine (20) secured detailed data from the 
majority of secondary school teachers in Colorado. The sur- 
vey revealed that 53 per cent of the teachers were assigned 
to a single field; 33 per cent, to two fields; 12 per cent, to 
three; and two per cent, to four or more fields. 

Of the two-subject teaching combinations, 14 per cent 
were English and a foreign language; 12 per cent, English 
and social studies; five per cent, English and commercial 
subjects; and four per cent, English and general education. 

Of the three-field combinations, nine per cent included 
English, foreign language, and social studies; nine per cent 
were made up of English, mathematics, and social studies; 
five per cent were composed of mathematics, science, and 
social studies; and four per cent combined English, science, 
and social studies. 

In 1953, Douglass (8) announced tentative norms for 
high school teaching load computed according to the revised 
Douglass teaching load formula which he had published in 
May, 1951. The norms were based upon data collected from 
the analysis of the records of 5,643 teachers concerning the 
amount of time taken by them to perform their various 
duties. This group of teachers taught a total of 26,104 
classes in English, art, home economics, music, mathematics, 
agriculture, industrial arts, physical education, health, com- 
merce, social studies, foreign language, and science. 

For these subject-matter areas, the average number of 
minutes spent daily per class period for the seventh and 
eighth grades ranged from 71 to 84; for the ninth grade, 
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from 73 to 95; and for the upper three grades in high 
school, from 80 to 109. These figures included time spent in 
class, in preparation, and in other activities related to teach- 
ing. Among the subject-matter areas in this study, English 
ranked seventh in grades 7 and 8, second in the ninth grade, 
and fourth in grades 10, 11, and 12. 

On the basis of reports from 34 schools in 17 states, or a 
total of 860 teachers, Douglass established tentative norms 
of teaching load by the subject-matter areas included in the 
study and by size of schools. Teachers of English, with a 
median score of 30.3 units of teaching load per week, ranked 
second in teaching load; they were exceeded only by the 
teachers of vocational agriculture, who had median scores of 
33.6 Douglass units. A “teaching load unit” is the time load 
required of a typical teacher in teaching and preparing for an 
average class of 25 students for one period of 50 minutes— 
ordinarily 84 minutes of work. Douglass’s study also showed 
that the median score for units of teaching load per week 
differed for schools of various sizes. In the small schools, it 
was 28.6; in the medium-sized ones, 29.8; and in the large 
institutions, 29.2. 


Revised norms for high school teaching load, as measured 
by his formula, were reported by Douglass (9) in 1954. Ad- 
ditional data, from 1,545 teachers in 83 schools in 28 states, 
had been gathered and were combined with the previous data 
in computing the new norms. Teachers of English, with a 
median score of 30.7 units of teaching load per week, ranked 
third in teaching load. Exceeding them were teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture, who had median scores of 33.6 Douglass 
units, and teachers with mixed loads, who had median scores 
of 31.3 units. A new study by Douglass again revealed that 
teaching loads varied in schools of different sizes. The 
median score for units of teaching load per week were 29.1 
in the small schools, 29.8 in the medium-sized institutions, 
and 30.1 in the large ones. 


In the most recent study of teacher load conducted by 
Douglass (10), he has attempted to establish teacher-load 
norms for junior high schools. The median junior high school 
teacher loads found were based on the calculation of 2,656 
teachers representing the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
in 96 junior high schools in 20 states. When teacher loads 
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in different subject fields in all junior high schools were com- 
puted, the four highest median scores for units of. teaching 
load per week were found to be 29.50 in science, 29.31 in 
the social studies, 29.28 in the core curriculum, and 29.18 in 
English. 


For purposes of convenient classification, Douglass 
grouped the schools into four different sizes and computed 
teacher load figures by schools according to size classifica- 
tion. The teaching load was found to be heaviest in the small 
junior high schools. For teachers of English, the median 
units of teaching load per week were 30.33 in the small 
schools, 29.41 in the medium-sized schools, 29.87 in the 
middle-sized schools, and 28.45 in the large schools. Small 
schools were defined as those having seven to 15 teachers; 
medium-sized schools, 16 to 25 teachers; middle-sized schools, 
26 to 35 teachers; and large schools, 35 or more teachers. 

Stepanek, in his study (21) of the relation of teacher 
load to salaries of high school teachers in Arizona, ascer- 
tained the teaching load by subject area and by size of 
school. He found a range of from .22 to .32 in median scores 
for Douglass units of teaching load. Grouping subject-matter 
areas into four categories, he found the median scores for 
units of teaching load per week to be 33.40 for English, 
science, and social studies; 30.76 for mathematics, foreign 
language, and commerce; 26.50 for arts, crafts, industrial 
arts, homemaking, and agriculture; and 27.42 for music and 
physical education. Stepanak also found a variation in teach- 
ing load in all subject-matter areas in schools of different 
sizes. 


In an investigation to determine what is involved in 
the teaching of writing, the California Council of English 
Associations (12; 13) in 1953 sponsored a statewide study in 
which 400 experienced teachers from 150 California com- 
munities participated. Significant findings were as follows: 

1. The average time required for superficial skimming 
of a 250-word paper is 3.5 minutes. 

2. The average time required for marking a 250-word 
paper in such a manner as to teach writing and thinking is 
8.6 minutes. 

3. The total time per week required to correct 250- 
word themes from 150 pupils is 21.5 hours. 
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4. The average time required to check over a pupil’s 
corrections on a theme of 250 words is 2.8 minutes. 

5. The total number of hours required each week to 
check the corrections of 150 pupils is seven. 

6. The average number of hours each week of assigned 
English classes is 25.0. 

7. The average number of hours available during the 
school week for correcting of compositions is 2.7. 

8. The total number of hours per week required for the 
duties of teaching, correcting compositions, and checking 
pupils’ corrections is 53.5. 

9. Subtracting the 2.7 hours each week available for 
correcting during class hours from the total of 53.5 hours 
required for the duties of teaching leaves a balance of 50.8 
hours of academic work each week in teaching classes and 
marking compositions. 

10. Where the hours are to come from for planning and 
preparation is a moot question. 

Davidson’s study (5) differed from previous studies 
of teaching load in that he made an intensive analysis of 
teaching load in one subject-matter area—the English lan- 
guage arts. Choosing a representative, stratified sample of 
46 public high schools from the 617 in Kansas, he made in 
1953 the first intensive analysis of the teaching load of 
teachers of English. 

Since size of school proved to be one of the most im- 
portant factors affecting teacher load, averages were re- 
ported for schools of three different sizes as well as for the 
entire sample. There was a total of 108 English teachers in 
the entire sample, which was a representative cross-section 
of all English teachers in Kansas. 

The more important findings were as follows: 

1. The average English teacher met 91 pupils in his 
classes every day. 

2. The greatest number of English teachers in Kansas 
taught English in combination with some other subject. 

3. The average English teacher had between three and 
four different preparations per day. 

4. The total load of the average English teacher in 
Kansas was 31.34 Douglass units, of which 25.31 were for 
curricular activities and 6.03 for extracurricular activities. 
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Expressed in time spent, this meant that the average Eng- 
lish teacher spent the equivalent of 35.5 hours in curricular 
duties such as teaching, preparing for class, and correcting 
papers. The total time spent in extracurricular duties totaled 
slightly more than 14 hours weekly, making a 50-hour work- 
ing week the average for English teachers in Kansas. 

5. When teachers were asked to indicate how many 
pupils they could teach successfully in a single period if they 
were to provide a minimum of one theme-writing experience 
per week, they recommended that an average of not more 
than 21 pupils be enrolled in each class. 

6. When asked how many pupils they could teach 
successfully in a single period if numerous speaking experi- 
ences were to be provided during the English class, the 
teachers suggested that an average of not more than 17 
pupils be enrolled in each class. 

The need for continued investigation is patent: 

1. Studies have revealed that teachers of English are 
among the teachers who carry the heaviest teaching load. No 
study hitherto has been made of the teaching load of teachers 
of English in Indiana. 

2. Statewide studies of the teaching load of teachers of 
English have been made in only two states, California and 
Kansas. In California merely one facet of the teaching of 
English was studied; namely, the work involved in the 
teaching of writing in the secondary schools. 

In the Kansas study, no analysis was made of the 
tenure status of teachers of English, the various curricular 
offerings in the schools in which they taught, the organiza- 
tional structure and texts used in the English classes, and 
other factors related to teaching load. 

The present study, therefore, was undertaken with the 
purpose of clarifying the most persistent questions concern- 
ing the teaching load of teachers of English in Indiana. 


Findings 


In reporting the analysis of the data gathered in this 
study, the author has attempted to present the findings in 
such a manner that laymen and teachers alike will get a 
clear-cut picture of the working day of the teacher of 
English in Indiana. 
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Table 1 shows the number and percentage of teachers 
distributed according to the kinds of degrees they held. 
Bachelor of Arts degrees were held by 65 per cent of the 
respondees, and Bachelor of Science degrees by 31 per cent. 
Forty per cent of the teachers had earned master’s degrees, 
with 25 per cent holding the Master of Arts degree and 15 
per cent having the Master of Science degree. Three teachers, 
representing one per cent of the sample, had earned Doctor 
of Philosophy degrees. Four per cent of the teachers in- 
dicated they held other types of degrees than those listed. 
Only one teacher in the sample had no earned college degree. 


TABLE 1. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DISTRIB- 
UTED ACCORDING TO TYPE OF DEGREES HELD 











Degree Number Per cent} 
| | 

Bachelor of Arts | 290 | 65 
Bachelor of Science 138 31 
Master of Arts | 111 25 
Master of Science 69 | 15 
Doctor of Education 0 0 
Doctor of Philosophy | 3 1 
Other 20 4 

x 


None 1 








* Less than one per cent. 


+ These percentages add to more than 100, since some teachers held 
more than one degree. 


In Table 2 are given the number and per cent of the 
teachers according to the type of college or university from 
which they earned their bachelor’s degrees. More than half 
of the teachers, or a total of 54 per cent, were graduates of 
public institutions of higher learning. Thirty-three per cent 
were graduates of public universities; and 21 per cent, of 
state teachers colleges. Forty-two per cent of the teachers 
were graduates of private institutions of higher learning; 28 
per cent were from private colleges ; and 14 per cent were from 
private universities. Four per cent had earned degrees from 
other types of institutions. 
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TABLE 2. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DISTRIB- 
UTED ACCORDING TO TYPE OF COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
FROM WHICH BACHELOR’S DEGREES WERE EARNED 

















College or university Number | Per cent 
State teachers college 94 | 21 
Private college | 123 28 
Private university | 64 14 
Public university 148 33 
Other | 16 4 
No degree earned | 1 * 
| 


| 








* Less than one per cent. 


According to Table 3, which shows the number and per- 
centage of teachers in the sample distributed according to the 
time that they earned their bachelor’s degrees, 21 per cent 
had earned their bachelor’s degrees from one to five years 
ago; 12 per cent, from six to 10 years ago; 8 per cent, from 11 
to 15 years ago; 12 per cent, from 16 to 20 years ago; 32 per 
cent, from 21 to 30 years ago; 12 per cent, from 31 to 40 
years ago; and two per cent, more than 40 years ago. Forty- 
six per cent of the teachers had earned their bachelor’s degrees 
at least 20 years ago, while only one third of them had earned 
them as recently as from one to 10 years ago. 


TABLE 3. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DISTRIB- 


UTED ACCORDING TO TIME BACHELOR’S DEGREES WERE 
EARNED 











] 
Time degree was earned | Number | Per cent 

| 

| 
1-5 years ago | 95 21 
6-10 years ago 55 12 
11-15 years ago 36 | 8 
16-20 years ago | 52 12 
21-30 years ago | 143 | 32 
31-40 years ago 55 12 
41 or more years ago | 7 2 
No degree earned | 3 * 








* Less than one per cent. 
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Table 4 reveals the number and percentage of teachers in 
the study distributed according to their major field of under- 
graduate training. Sixty-two per cent were teaching in their 
major area, English. Of the teachers who were teaching Eng- 
lish classes but who had other majors, 22 per cent had 
majored in social studies, 20 per cent in one or more foreign 
languages, five per cent in speech, four per cent in home 
economics, three per cent in business, three per cent in 
mathematics, one per cent in journalism, and 22 per cent in 
other areas, including art, music, science, physical education, 
and agricultural or industrial arts. Except for the large per- 
centage of teachers who indicated other majors than those 
listed, the results were to be expected. 


TABLE 4. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DISTRIB- 
UTED ACCORDING TO MAJOR FIELD OF UNDERGRADUATE 
TRAINING 











Undergraduate major | Number Per cent} 
English 278 | 62 
Journalism 4 1 
Speech 21 | 5 
Social studies 96 22 
Business } 12 3 
Foreign language 87 20 
Mathematics 12 3 
Home economics 16 4 
Library science 2 . 
Other | 96 22 








* Less than one per cent. 


+ Since some teachers had more than one major, these percentages 
add to more than 100. 


In Table 5 are found the number and percentage of 
teachers distributed according to their minor areas of under- 
graduate training. Of the respondees, 32 per cent had minors 
in English, 25 per cent in one or more foreign languages, 21 
per cent in social studies, eight per cent in speech, six per 
cent in mathematics, five per cent in library science, three 
per cent in journalism, three per cent in business, two per 
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cent in home economics, and 25 per cent in other areas such 
as art, music, science, physical education, and agricultural or 
industrial arts. 


TABLE 5. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DISTRIB- 
UTED ACCORDING TO MINOR FIELD OF UNDERGRADUATE 
TRAINING 














Undergraduate minor | Number | Per cent* 
| 
English | 143 32 
Journalism 15 3 
Speech 37 8 
Social studies 92 21 
Business | 14 3 
Foreign language 113 25 
Mathematics 25 6 
Home economics 11 2 
Library science 24 5 
Other | 111 25 
No minor field | 33 | 7 
| 








* Since some teachers had more than one minor, these percentages 
add to more than 100. 


In Table 6 the distribution of teachers is shown according 
to the approximate number of semester hours of training 
earned in specific areas of the English language arts. 

One teacher reported that she had had no undergraduate 
courses in English. By far the largest number of teachers, 
40 per cent, or half of those who answered, had had between 
24 and 39 hours. No more than 13 per cent fell in any other 
category. The median number of semester hours of under- 
graduate courses in English taken by teachers who responded 
was 30.2. 

The largest number who had taken undergraduate courses 
in education, 28 per cent, had taken 10 to 19 semester hours. 
An additional 41 per cent had taken from 20 up to 39 hours. 
The median number of semester hours taken by the teachers 
who reported was 20.6 
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In speech, 31 per cent of the teachers had taken from 
four to nine semester hours, but not more than 20 per cent 
fell in any other category. The median number of hours taken 
by those who responded was 5.6. 

Less than half of the teachers answered the question 
concerning the number of hours of undergraduate courses in 
journalism they had taken, and the majority of those who 
did answer had taken not more than three semester hours in 
the area. The median number taken by those who reported 
was 1.6. 


From one half to three fourths of the teachers failed 
to answer the questions concerning the number of semester 
hours of graduate work they had taken in English, education, 
speech, and journalism. The median number of hours taken 
by those who reported were 6.7 in English, 13.2 in education, 
7.4 in speech, and 6.1 in journalism. Except in education, 
most of those who answered reported that they had taken no 
graduate work in those subjects. In education, half of those 
who reported had taken from 10 to 39 hours in the area. 


Nearly two thirds of the students who reported had taken 
from 10 to 39 semester hours of undergraduate and graduate 
courses in literature, with less than 10 per cent falling in any 
other category. The median for this group was 20.5 semester 
hours. In composition, on the other hand, more than 60 per 
cent of those who responded had taken from four to 19 
semester hours of undergraduate and graduate work, with 
over half of these having fewer than 10 hours and the group 
median being 7.8. 

In Table 7 are given the number and percentage of 
teachers of English who held certain types of teaching cer- 
tificates. Sixty-five per cent of the teachers of English held 
valid high school certificates in English with English as a 
major. Another 30 per cent had valid school certificates with 
English as a minor. 


Table 8 shows the number and per cent of teachers dis- 
tributed according to their years of teaching experience. 
Forty-one per cent of the teachers had taught fewer than 10 
years, 48 per cent had taught more than 15 years, and 30 per 
cent had taught 25 years or more. The median number of 
years taught by those who reported was 13.7. 
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TABLE 7. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DISTRIB- 
UTED ACCORDING TO THE TYPE OF CERTIFICATE THEY 
HELD 

















Type of certificate Number Per cent 
pigge 
Valid high school certificate in English 
with English as a major 288 65 
Valid high school certificate in English | 
with English as a minor | 134 30 
Valid elementary certificate 1 ° 
Valid administrator’s certificate | 0 0 
Permit | 2 | * 
| | 
Valid high school certificate | 
in another subject | 18 | 4 
Temporary | 0 0 
Other | 0 | 0 
None 2 * 
No answer | 1 . 








* Less than one per cent. 


TABLE 8. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DISTRIB- 
UTED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF YEARS OF TEACH- 
ING EXPERIENCE 














Years of experience Number | Per cent 
1 year 39 | 9 
2 to 4 years 59 13 
5 to 9 years 85 19 
10-14 years 46 | 10 
15-24 years | 81 18 
25 years or more | 133 | 30 








The number and percentage of teachers distributed ac- 
cording to the number of years in their present position are 
shown in Table 9. Forty-nine per cent of the teachers had 
been in their present positions fewer than five years. Thirty- 
seven per cent had taught in their present positions for 10 
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years or more, and 16 per cent had maintained their present 
position for 25 years or more. For the teachers as a whole, 
the median number of years spent in their present teaching 
position was 4.7. These figures indicate that the teaching 
staff in English in Indiana is, for the most part, a stable one. 


TABLE 9. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF YEARS IN 
PRESENT POSITION 











Number of years Number | Percent 
1 year 97 22 
2 to 4 years 121 27 
5 to 9 years 60 13 
10-14 years 44 10 
15-24 years | 48 11 
25 years or more | 70 16 








Table 10, giving the number and percentage of teachers 
distributed according to current salary, shows a wide range 
in salaries being paid to teachers of English in Indiana. How- 
ever, only 13 per cent earned salaries below $3,500 for the 
school year 1955-1956. Fifty-eight per cent of the teachers 
earned from $3,500 up to $5,000 a year, 19 per cent earned 
from $5,000 up to $6,000, and nine per cent earned yearly 
salaries of $6,000 or more. Since the median salary was 
$4,279, it appears that the salaries paid teachers of English 
in Indiana are adequate. 


Table 11 shows that 60 per cent of the teachers of English 
were not on tenure. In the light of the fact that half of the 
teachers had taught at least 13 years, it was surprising to 
find that only 37 per cent of them were on tenure. 


According to Table 12, 35 per cent of the teachers taught 
in communities with populations of 30,000 or more. The re- 
maining teachers were about equally divided among rural 
areas, towns of fewer than 2,500 inhabitants, and cities 
with populations of 2,500 to 29,999. 
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TABLE 10. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO CURRENT SALARY 











Salary | Number Per cent 
| | 
Under $2,500 1 | * 
32,501 to $2,999 10 2 
$3,000 to $3,499 | 49 11 
$3,500 to $3,999 113 25 
$4,000 to $4,499 84 19 
$4,500 to $4,999 62 14 
$5,000 to $5,499 | 38 9 
$5,500 to $5,999 45 10 
$6,000 or more 38 | 9 








* Less than one per cent. 


TABLE 11. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO TENURE 











Response | Number | Percent 
Yes 166 37 
No | 266 60 
No answer | 14 3 








TABLE 12. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO TYPE OF COMMUNITY IN WHICH 
SCHOOL WAS LOCATED 








Community type Number | Percent 





Metropolitan area (city of 30,000 


or more) 155 35 
City of 2,500 to 29,999 99 22 
Town of fewer than 2,500 98 22 
Rural area 87 20 
No answer 7 2 
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Table 13 reveals that only three per cent of the teachers 
were in schools with enrollments of 100 or fewer pupils, and 
only 10 per cent taught in schools where more than 3,500 
pupils were enrolled. Forty-one per cent of the teachers were 
on staffs of schools with enrollments between 101 and 500. 
The remainder were distributed among schools with enroll- 
ments ranging from 501 to 3,500. One half of the teachers 
worked in schools with enrollments of fewer than 614 pupils. 


TABLE 13. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOL 
IN WHICH THEY TAUGHT 














| 
School enrollment | Number Per cent 

| 
100 or under | 13 3 
101 to 300 104 23 
301 to 500 | 79 18 
501 to 700 43 10 
701 to 900 | 24 5 

| 
901 to 1,100 | 19 4 
1,101 to 1,500 | 31 7 
1,501 to 2,000 | 37 8 
2,001 to 3,500 | 44 10 
3,501 or more | 46 10 
1 


No answer | 5 | 








A variety of curricula was offered in the schools in 
which the teachers taught. Table 14 shows that the majority 
of the schools had offerings in college preparatory, general, 
and vocational courses. 


According to the distribution shown in Table 15, five was 
the median number of classes taught daily by teachers of the 
English language arts in Indiana. Because counselors, ad- 
ministrators, coaches, and librarians were often assigned 
one English class, the table reveals that one per cent of the 
teachers in the sample taught only one class daily. The 
range in the number of periods taught each day was from one 
to nine. Those with fewer than five classes were generally 
assigned duties related to teaching. Seventy-nine per cent 
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of the teachers taught five or more periods daily; 52 per cent 
taught five periods daily; and 27 per cent taught six classes 
or more daily. 


TABLE 14. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO CURRICULA OFFERED IN THE 
SCHOOL IN WHICH THEY TAUGHT 











| 
Curricula Number Per cent* 

| | 

| | 
Agricultural 133+ 30 
Industrial and technical 103 23 
Agricultural and industrial 48 11 
College preparatory 238 53 
Non-special | 32 7 

] | 

} | 
General | 238 53 
Technical and academic courses 88 20 

College preparatory, vocational, and 
general courses 301 67 
Other 34 | 8 








* These percentages add to more than 100, since some schools had 
more than one type of curricular organization. 


TABLE 15. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO TOTAL NUMBER OF PERIODS 
TAUGHT EACH DAY 








Periods taught | Number | Percent 





| | 
| 
One period 4 1 
Two periods | 12 | 3 
Three periods 21 5 
Four periods | 52 12 
Five periods 232 | 52 
| 
Six periods 101 | 23 
Seven periods 18 4 
Eight periods 1 * 
Nine periods 1 * 
No answer 4 | 1 
| 








* Less than one per cent. 
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Sixty-five per cent of the sample, or 291 teachers, taught 
classes which were each 55 minutes in length. The median 
number of minutes in a class period was 55. The range in 
length of class periods, as reported in Table 16, was from 30 
to 60 minutes. Three per cent of the sample, including teach- 
ers of “core subjects,” indicated that they taught class periods 
of other lengths. 


TABLE 16. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF CLASS PERIODS 








Length of class period 





Number Per cent 
| 
30 minutes 1 | ° 
35 minutes | 0 0 
40 minutes | 46 10 
45 minutes | 18 4 
50 minutes 64 | 14 
| | 
55 minutes 291 65 
60 minutes | 11 2 
Other | 14 3 
No answer | 1 * 








* Less than one per cent. 


Table 17 shows that 11 per cent of the teachers in the 
study taught only one class in English daily and had other sub- 
jects or teaching duties for the remainder of each school day. 
At the other extreme, one teacher reported that she taught 
eight periods daily in the English language arts, and 36 per 
cent of the teachers indicated that they taught five or six 
periods daily in the area of English. The average number of 
English classes taught daily was 3.6. 

The average enrollment in each class in the English 
language arts was 27. Table 18 gives the number and per- 
centage of teachers, distributed according to the total enroll- 
ment in their classes in the English language arts. Very 
significant is the information that 50 per cent of the teachers 
in the English language arts met 100 or more pupils in these 
classes daily. To motivate and correct themes at frequent 
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intervals for so many pupils would be a formidable task, in- 
deed. 

According to the California Survey by Dusel (12; 13), 
an average of 3.5 minutes is required for superficial skimming 
of a 250-word paper, and an average of 8.6 minutes is needed 
for careful marking to teach writing and thinking. If a 250- 
word theme were to be assigned once a week to 100 pupils, the 


TABLE 17. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO HOW MANY OF THE PERIODS 
TAUGHT WERE IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS AREA (ENGLISH, 
SPEECH, JOURNALISM, RADIO, TELEVISION) 

















Number of periods Number | Per cent 
| 
One period 51 11 
Two periods 70 16 
Three periods 72 | 16 
Four periods | 75 | 17 
Five periods | 139 | 31 
| 
Six periods | 24 5 
Seven periods 0 0 
Eight periods | 1 | ° 
No answer 14 3 
| | 








* Less than one per cent. 


TABLE 18. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO TOTAL ENROLLMENT PER 
TEACHER IN LANGUAGE ARTS CLASSES 








Enrollment Number Per cent 





Fewer than 50 87 | 20 
50 to 99 136 30 
100 to 149 126 28 
150 to 199 70 | 16 
200 or more 9 | 2 


No answer 18 | 4 
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teacher would need to spend at least 350 minutes in correcting 
the papers, even if only a superficial treatment were to be 
given each. The average number of English students handled 
daily by each teacher reporting was 96.4. This figure does not 
include pupils in any classes other than English. 

National surveys in English have shown that for most of 
the twentieth century, the most common type of curricular 
organization in English in the United States has been one se- 
mester of grammar and composition alternated with one 
semester of literature. With publications of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English encouraging integration of the Eng- 
lish language arts in elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools, Indiana teachers have begun reorganizing their 
courses of study in accordance with this recommendation. 

Although Table 19 indicates that the classes of 57 per 
cent of the teachers were still organized along the lines of 
one semester of grammar and composition alternated with one 
semester of literature each year, 35 per cent of the teachers 
did teach courses in which reading (and literature), writing, 
speaking, and listening activities were integrated. Four per 
cent of the teachers reported that pupils in their schools had 
one semester of grammar and composition, one semester of 
literature, and a third semester of speech. This organization, 
no doubt, is an attempt to give equal treatment to the teaching 
of composition, speech, and literature. In addition, two per cent 
indicated that their English courses were integrated with 
social studies. In all, 49 per cent of the teachers reported that 
some of their classes in English were organized in some other 
manner than “grammar and composition alternated with one 
semester of literature.” Table 19 indicates that a few of the 
teachers stated that some of their classes were organized in 
one way and others in a different way. For example, in many 
schools it was common to have integrated classes in the sev- 
enth through the tenth or eleventh grades. However, the 
senior year in English was generally composed of literature 
during one semester and composition or creative writing 
during the other. 

Forty-seven per cent of the 446 teachers taught classes 
in English only. Approximately 44 per cent of the teachers 
taught only one subject in addition to English; and six 
per cent were teaching two subjects. Table 20 shows the num- 
ber and percentage of the teachers distributed according to 
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TABLE 19. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO ORGANIZATION OF ENGLISH 
CLASSES 








Organization Number | Per cent 





One semester of grammar and compo- 
sition alternated with one semester of | 


literature each year 253 
Reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
integrated each semester 157 35 


One semester of grammar and composi- 
tion, one semester of literature, and 
a third semester of speech 20 | 4 


on 
~“ 


The English language arts integrated 
with social studies throughout the 
school year | 8 

Other 34 











TABLE 20. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO KINDS OF CLASSES TAUGHT 
BY ENGLISH TEACHERS 














Kinds of classes taught | Number Per cent 
| 
English classes only | 209 47 
Foreign language 69 15 
Social studies | 64 14 
Art and music 20 4 
Mathematics | 19 | 4 
Library science | 15 3 
Science | 15 | 3 
Home economics 14 | 3 
Business | 10 2 
Core program | 1 * 
Others | 11 2 
No answer | 14 3 








* Less than one per cent. 
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the kinds of classes they taught. In addition to English, 53 
per cent of the teachers were given assignments in foreign 
language, social studies, art, music, mathematics, library 
science, science, home economics, business, the core program, 
or other subjects. 


Table 21 gives the number and percentage of teachers 
distributed according to the number of teaching preparations 
made each day. Four per cent of the 446 teachers had only one 
teaching preparation daily; 75 per cent had three to seven 
separate daily preparations. Approximately one fourth of 
the group reported five or six different preparations. The 
average number of different preparations each day for the 
group was 3.5. 


TABLE 21. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF TEACHING PREPA- 
RATIONS MADE EACH DAY 











Number of teaching preparations Number Per cent 
One teaching preparation | 16 4 
Two teaching preparations 90 20 
Three teaching preparations 130 29 
Four teaching preparations 83 19 
Five teaching preparations 91 | 20 
Six teaching preparations 27 | 6 
Seven teaching preparations 3 1 
No answer 6 1 








Forty per cent of the 446 teachers had no study halls, 
and 30 per cent supervised a total of five during each school 
week. Table 22 shows the range in number of study halls su- 
pervised by the teachers each week. The average number of 
study halls supervised each week by the group of teachers was 
2.7. 

Table 23 indicates the number and percentage of teachers 
arranged according to the number of free periods they had 
during each school day. Thirty-eight per cent of the 446 
teachers had no free periods, while 48 per cent had one period 
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vacant. Only 10 per cent of the teachers reported that they 
had more than one free period daily. The average and median 
number of free periods per day was one. 


TABLE 22. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDY 
HALLS SUPERVISED EACH WEEK 











Number of study halls supervised | Number | Percent 

| | 

| ] 
None 180 | 40 
One 21 | 5 
Two 14 3 
Three | 13 | 3 
Four 6 | 1 
Five 132 30 
Six | 3 | 1 
Seven | 7 2 
Eight | 1 * 
Nine | 3 1 
Ten or more | 31 7 
No answer 35 8 








* Less than one per cent. 


TABLE 23. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF FREE PERIODS 
DURING EACH SCHOOL DAY 











Free periods | Number | Percent 
| | 
| | 
None 170 | 38 
One 214 48 
Two 36 | 8 
! 
| 


Three or more 
No answer 
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In Table 24 are given the number and percentage of 
teachers distributed according to the average number of hours 
each week spent in preparation or in clerical duties connected 
with teaching. The respondees indicated that they spent a 
median of 4.6 hours per week in preparation for integrated 
English classes, a median of 5.0 hours for literature classes, 
and a median of 3.8 hours for composition classes. They 
spent a median of 5.6 hours each week in reading examina- 
tions, exercises, or themes. Doing clerical duties connected 
with teaching involved a median of 3.5 hours. 


In Table 25 are given the number and percentage of 
teachers distributed according to the total number of minutes 
spent each week in home room activities. The median num- 
ber of minutes each week for those who answered was 15.4. 
The median number of minutes each week for those who 
spent some time in home room activities was 51.7. 


Table 26 shows that 55 per cent of the teachers reported 
that they spent no time in cafeteria or noon-hour hall duties. 
Fourteen per cent indicated that they spent one period each 
week, and another 14 per cent reported that they spent five 
hours each week. The average number of periods each week 
spent in cafeteria or noon-hour duties was 1.1. 


TABLE 25. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO TOTAL NUMBER OF MINUTES 
SPENT EACH WEEK IN HOME ROOM ACTIVITIES 








| 
| 





Minutes spent in home room Number | Percent 
| 
No time 153 34 
5 to 15 minutes | 52 12 
16 to 30 minutes } 43 10 
31 to 40 minutes 19 4 
41 to 50 minutes | 11 2 
51 to 60 minutes 25 6 
61 to 70 minutes 9 2 
71 to 80 minutes | 35 8 
81 to 90 minutes | 5 1 
91 to 100 minutes | 55 12 
No answer 37 8 
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Table 27 shows that 61 per cent of the 446 teachers 
spent no time in hall or playground duties. Of all those who 
responded, the median number of minutes spent in this type 
of duty was 0. For the teachers who spent some time in hall 
or playground supervision, the median number of minutes 
spent in these activities each week was 30.3. 

According to Table 28, 39 per cent of the teachers had 
no club activities to supervise. Of the remainder of the 
group, 41 per cent spent from one to 60 minutes each week in 
supervising clubs. The median number of minutes spent each 


TABLE 26. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF PERIODS PER WEEK 
SPENT IN CAFETERIA OR NOON-HOUR HALL DUTIES 











Number of periods | Number | Per cent 
| 
No time 246 | 55 
One period 63 14 
Two periods | 15 3 
Three periods | 9 | 2 
Four periods 6 1 
Five periods | 63 14 
More than five periods 6 1 
No answer | 38 9 








TABLE 27. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF MINUTES SPENT 
EACH WEEK IN HALL OR PLAYGROUND DUTY 











Number of minutes Number | Percent 
| 
No time 271 61 
1 to 15 minutes 34 | 8 
16 to 30 minutes | 32 7 
31 to 45 minutes | 13 3 
46 to 60 minutes 52 12 
No answer 44 | 10 
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week in supervising club activities was 7.3 minutes for all 
respondees and 31.7 minutes for those who spent some time 
in these activities. 


Table 29 shows the number and percentage of teachers 
distributed according to the number of minutes spent each 


TABLE 28. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE NUMBER OF MINUTES 
SPENT EACH WEEK IN SUPERVISING CLUB ACTIVITIES 








Number of minutes Number | Per cent 





| | 

| } 

| 
No time 176 | 39 
1 to 15 minutes 68 15 
16 to 30 minutes | 48 11 
31 to 45 minutes 37 8 
46 to 60 minutes 30 | 7 
61 to 75 minutes | 11 2 
75 to 90 minutes 9 2 
More than 90 minutes 35 8 
No answer | 32 | 7 








TABLE 29. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF MINUTES SPENT 
EACH WEEK DURING SCHOOL HOURS IN CO-CURRICULAR 
DUTIES OTHER THAN SPECIFIC ONES LISTED 


] 











| 
Number of minutes Number | Per cent 

| 

7 | 
25 minutes 98 | 22 
26 to 50 minutes 36 8 
51 to 75 minutes | 38 | 9 
76 to 100 minutes 17 4 
101 to 150 minutes 21 5 

| | 
151 to 200 minutes 11 2 
201 to 250 minutes | 13 | 3 
251 to 300 minutes 13 3 
301 or more 39 9 


No answer 160 36 
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week during school hours in co-curricular duties other than 
the specific ones mentioned previously. The median number 
of minutes spent in these extra activities was 56.4. 


In Table 30 are shown the number and percentage of 
teachers distributed according to the number of hours spent 
each week in school activities taking place after school hours. 
Fifty-five per cent of the teachers indicated that they spent 
from one to five hours in these activities. The median num- 
ber of hours given to after-school activities was 3.6. 


TABLE 30. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF HOURS EACH WEEK 
SPENT IN SCHOOL ACTIVITIES TAKING PLACE AFTER 
SCHOOL HOURS 











| 
Number of hours | Number | Percent 

| 
No time 44 10 
1 to 5 hours 247 55 
6 to 10 hours 50 11 
11 to 15 hours 24 5 
16 to 20 hours 8 2 
21 or more hours 20 4 
12 


No answer 53 | 








Table 31 lists the diverse activities engaged in by teachers 
of English. One per cent of the teachers in the sample reported 
having to coach debates, while 85 per cent indicated they had 
to attend teachers’ meetings. 


Table 32 indicates that some of the teachers in the study 
used more than one series of texts. Sixty-seven per cent re- 
ported using the Adventure Series; 24 per cent, the America 
Reads Series; three per cent, The Mastery of Reading Series; 
and 11 per cent, texts other than the Indiana state-adopted 
texts in literature. 
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Table 33 shows the number and percentage of teachers 
using the Indiana state adopted texts in composition. Twenty- 
eight per cent reported they used Tressler’s Junior English in 


TABLE 31. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO EXTRA ACTIVITIES IN WHICH 
THEY WERE ENGAGED 








Activities Number 





| Per cent 
Preparing for classes 142 | 32 
Supervising club activities 85 | 19 
Marking papers | 215 48 
Doing clerical work, typing, etc. 113 25 
Directing plays 145 | 33 
} 
Coaching speech contestants 44 10 
Coaching debates 6 | 1 
Advising on school newspaper 50 | 11 
Advising on yearbook 45 10 
Planning school curriculum 71 16 
| 
Attending teachers’ meetings 377 85 
Participating in P.T.A. activities | 243 54 
Working in community club activities 146 33 
Participating in church activities 226 51 
Other 52 12 
| | 








TABLE 32. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE TITLES OF TEXTS USED BY 
CLASSES IN LITERATURE 








Texts | Number | Percent 





American Book Company, The Mastery | 


of Reading Series 15 | 3 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, | 

Adventure Series 297 67 
Scott, Foresman, and Company, | 

America Reads Series 107 24 


Other 47 11 
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Action or English in Action; and 12 per cent said they used 
Herzberg, Guild, and Hook’s Better English. Twenty-one per 
cent reported using composition texts other than the state- 
adopted ones. Warriner’s Handbook, Book One or Book Two, 
was used by nine per cent of the teachers. 


TABLE 33. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE TITLES OF TEXTS USED 
BY CLASSES IN COMPOSITION 








Texts | Number | Percent 





| 
| 
Bailey and Horn, English Handbook 3 1 
Bryant, Howe, Jenkins, and Dunn, | 
English at Work 18 4 
Colburn, Language Skills | 8 2 
Foley, Connell, and Garnett, | 
Language for Daily Use 22 5 
Herzberg, Guild, and Hook, | 
Better English 53 12 


Rice and Leafgreen, English Is | 
Our Language 15 | 3 
Soddard, Bailey, and Lewis, 
English, Grades 7 or 8 
Stoddard, Bailey, and Lewis, 
Junior English, One, or Two, 30 | 7 
or Three | 
Stoddard and Bailey, English, 
Third Course or English, Fourth 
Course | | 





Tressler, English in Action, Course 
One, Two, Three, or Four 


Tressler, and Shelmadine, Junior 126 28 
English in Action, Book I, Il, or III 
Warriner, Handbook of English, Book 
One or Two | 39 9 
Webster and Stratton, Daily Drill 
for Better English | 0 0 
| 
Wolfe, Geyer, Hamilton, and Wiser, | 
Enjoying English | 3 1 
Others | 92 21 


| 
No answer | 37 | 8 
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In Table 34 are given the number and percentage of 
teachers distributed according to the types of secretarial 
services available to them. Twenty-three per cent indicated 
they had no secretarial services at their disposal; 64 per cent 
had mimeographing and duplicating facilities at hand, and 
45 per cent had clerical help for typing tests and exercises. 


TABLE 34. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE TYPES OF SECRETARIAL 
SERVICES AVAILABLE TO THEM 











Secretarial services available Number | Per cent 
| | 
None 103 | 23 
Typing tests or exercises 202 45 
Mimeographing or duplicating tests, etc. 284 64 
Administering standardized tests 82 18 
Marking standardized tests 53 12 
Other 11 2 








According to Table 35, 28 per cent of the teachers in- 
dicated that there was no adjustment of class load to com- 
pensate for extracurricular work. Sixty-two per cent reported 
that they were not paid for taking on extra duties. When 
assigned extracurricular activities, only 18 per cent were 
given extra pay; nine per cent, lighter class loads; and four 
per cent, both extra pay and lighter class loads. 


TABLE 35. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO METHOD BY WHICH TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH, SPEECH, AND JOURNALISM WERE COMPEN- 
SATED FOR EXTRACURRICULAR WORK 








Type of compensation | Number 





| Per cent* 
| | 
No extra pay | 278 | 62 
Extra pay 80 18 
Lighter class load | 38 9 
Extra pay and lighter class load | 20 4 
No adjustment of class load 123 28 


* These percentages add to more than 100, since teachers reported 
one or more methods of compensating for extra duties. 
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Table 36 gives the number and percentage of teachers 
distributed according to the total number of individual themes 
of 250 to 500 words in length that they thought they had time 
to grade each week. Thirty-three per cent indicated that they 
would have time to correct 49 or fewer each week; and 23 per 
cent, 50 to 99. A majority of the teachers felt that the num- 
ber of themes per week should be kept to a figure below 100 
if an adequate job of correcting were to be done. Only 15 
per cent indicated that they could correct more than 100 
themes weekly. The average response was 57. 


TABLE 36. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO TOTAL NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL 
THEMES AN ENGLISH TEACHER HAD TIME TO GRADE EACH 
WEEK 








Number of themes Number | Per cent 





| 
1 to 49 themes 148 33 
50 to 99 themes | 102 | 23 
100 to 149 themes | 49 11 
150 to 199 themes | 15 3 
200 to 250 themes | 3 | 1 
No answer | 129 29 

| | 








When asked how many students they could teach success- 
fully in a single class period if numerous speaking experiences 
were to be provided during the English class, the teachers 
answered “18 pupils.” Forty-one per cent of the teachers 
reported that individual class enrollments should not exceed 
20 to 29 pupils if students were to be given speaking experi- 
ences. Thirteen per cent, according to Table 37, indicated 
that there should be nine or fewer pupils if numerous speech 
activities were to be included in the work. 

Forty-five per cent of the 446 teachers reported that 
three different class preparations should be the maximum 
number required of a teacher each day. In Table 38 are shown 
the number and percentage of teachers arranged according to 
the maximum number of separate class preparations they 
thought they should have to make each day. Three was the 
median and average number of different class preparations 
recommended. 
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TABLE 37. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF PUPILS AN ENG- 
LISH TEACHER COULD HANDLE EFFECTIVELY IN ONE 
CLASS IF PUPILS WERE TO BE GIVEN NUMEROUS SPEECH 
EXPERIENCES 











Number of pupils Number | Percent 
| | 
| | 
1 to 9 pupils | 56 13 
10 to 19 pupils 128 29 
220 to 29 pupils | 182 41 
30 to 40 pupils | 24 5 
No answer | 56 13 








TABLE 38. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE MAXIMUM NUMBER OF 
DIFFERENT CLASS PREPARATIONS A TEACHER SHOULD 
HAVE TO MAKE PER DAY 











Class preparations per day Number | Percent 

| | 

| 
One preparation | 0 0 
Two preparations | 75 17 
Three preparations | 202 45 
Four preparations | 76 17 
Five preparations | 49 11 
Six preparations | 5 | 1 
No answer 38 9 

| 








Table 39 shows how teachers rated the adequacy of their 
blackboard space, library facilities, and mimeographing serv- 
ices. Forty-nine per cent indicated that their blackboard 
space was above average or totally adequate. Library facilities 
were given the two highest ratings by 40 per cent of the 
teachers; and mimeographing services were given such rat- 
ings by 43 per cent. Only a small percentage of the teachers 
rated all these facilities as totally inadequate or below average; 
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however, it should be noted that nearly one fourth of the 
teachers considered their library facilities to be below average 
or totally inadequate. 


TABLE 39. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS DIS- 
TRIBUTED ACCORDING TO ADEQUACY OF INDICATED 
FACILITIES 








| Totally | | 
| inade- | Below 
| quate javerage| Fair 





| Above | Totally | No 
average |adequate| answer 


























~ eis |e a oe |» mari elie |e 
eoie&io|s&s o|s o = | Sio/]s 
‘acili eicsigis ies | 2;si;2ysieis 
Facility Sir igic- te@iat Blaclemcisic 
Sigsiszis 3s 10 5 o| Sij/o/5 | 
Z| 14 |e Z | 21m | A&I le 
Blackboard space 26| 6|37| 8|151| 34] 98|22|120/27/14| 3 
| | 
Library facilities 46 | 10 | 61 | 14| 149 | 33) 116/26) 63/14/11) 2 
} | | | 
Mimeographing 
services 39| 9| 46) 10/153 | 34|106/|24!| 84/19/18! 4 








This concludes the report of the statistical analysis of the 
data in this detailed study. A wealth of information was 
gathered in this survey of the problem of the teaching load in 
English, but, because of limitations of time and the com- 
plexity of the responses to a few of the items in the question- 
naire, a complete discussion of them is not included in this 
bulletin. 


Summary 


The more important findings of the study are as follows: 

1. With 40 per cent holding master’s degrees and one 
per cent having doctor’s degrees, the teachers of English in 
Indiana are well trained for their responsibilities. Moreover, 
95 per cent of the teachers in the study hold valid high school 
licenses to teach English. For 65 per cent, English is their 
major; for 30 per cent, it is their minor. 

Half of the respondees indicated that they have earned, 
on the undergraduate level, 30 or more semester hours of 
credit in English, 20 or more semester hours in education, six 
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or more in speech, and two or more in journalism. On the 
graduate level, they have completed a median of 13 semester 
hours in education, seven in English, seven in speech, and six 
in journalism. 

Moreover, the average English teacher in Indiana is no 
novice. Thirty per cent of the teachers of English have taught 
25 years or more, and half of the teachers have taught at least 
13 years, with approximately five of these years spent in their 
present positions. 

2. Forty-seven per cent of the teachers of English in 
Indiana teach English classes only; the remainder teach 
English in combination with other high school subjects. The 
average teacher in the study teaches five classes daily, three or 
four of these being in English. She meets 96 English pupils 
daily, the average enrollment per class being 27 pupils. She 
has three or four different preparations daily, although 27 
per cent of the teachers reported having from five to seven. 
When teachers were asked to indicate the maximum number 
of different class preparations any teacher should have for any 
one school day, their response was three. 

3. The average teacher of English spends much of her 
school day in co-curricular activities. She supervises club 
activities, directs plays, coaches speech contestants, advises 
newspaper and yearbook staffs, maintains study halls, guides 
home rooms, has cafeteria or other noon-hour duties, and 
supervises corridors or playgrounds. An average of approxi- 
mately one period daily is spent in these activities during 
school hours. 

4. The average teacher of English is given one free 
period daily. She spends a median number of 3.6 hours weekly 
in school activities taking place after school. In preparation 
for her classes, she spends 4.6 hours weekly when she teaches 
integrated English classes, 5.0 hours weekly when she teaches 
literature classes, and 3.8 hours when she has composition 
courses. She needs an average of 5.6 hours weekly for reading 
examinations, exercises, or themes; and 3.5 hours weekly for 
doing clerical duties connected with teaching, such as record- 
ing grades. 

5. When teachers were asked to indicate the total num- 
ber of individual themes (ranging in length from 250 to 500 
words each) that they could grade each week, the average 
response was 57. Only 15 per cent of the teachers indicated 
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they could correct more than 100 such themes weekly. When 
teachers were asked how many students they could teach 
successfully in a single class period if numerous speaking 
experiences were to be provided during the English class, 
their average response was 18. 

6. The median annual salary of the teachers of English 
in Indiana is $4,279. In a few schools, there is extra compen- 
sation for extracurricular work. Eighteen per cent of the 
teachers reported that they receive extra pay, while about 
nine per cent indicated that they have lighter class loads. 
Four per cent reported being given both extra pay and a 
lighter class load. 


Implications 


While a study like this is not without its limitations, it 
does help to locate areas in the English language arts in which 
improvement might well be made. Moreover, it serves to 
indicate phases of the teacher-load problem in English which 
need further study. 

If teachers of English are to give the needed emphasis 
to the teaching of the four basic language arts, it is obvious 
that they must be given time to prepare adequately for their 
classes, to teach their pupils, and to evaluate results. If 
classes are large, there is not time enough in a single class 
period to provide many speaking and listening experiences. 
When a teacher has many pupils, it is difficult to find the time 
to locate a variety of materials to provide for individual dif- 
ferences in reading abilities. With the discovery that the 
average teacher of English meets 96 English pupils daily, 
this study sheds light on why English teachers do not provide 
more writing experiences for their pupils. If, as Dusel reports, 
an average 8.6 minutes is required for marking a 250- 
word theme “to teach writing and thinking,” 14 extra hours 
would be added to the teacher’s already overcrowded week if 
she were to spend this amount of time weekly on 96 themes. 
If the teacher were “to skim superficially” the 96 themes by 
spending 3.5 minutes on each one, she would add five and 
one-half hours to her weekly work schedule. 

The school and the community need to cooperate in im- 
proving the teaching and learning situations in the public 
schools. Laymen who criticize accomplishments in the teaching 
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of reading and writing need to be alerted to the situation re- 
vealed in the Kansas, California, and Indiana studies. Perhaps 
if they were aware of the facts, they would give their sym- 


pathetic support to improving the efficiency of teachers of 
English. 


Further Statistical Analysis Needed 


Analysis of the data is being continued. In order to com- 
pare teaching loads of teachers of English in Indiana with the 
national norms for teachers of English, which were established 
by Dr. Har] Douglass, it is necessary to determine the average 
or median teaching load for teachers of English in Indiana. 
The Revised Douglass Teaching Load Formula will be used 
to measure the teaching load in terms of Douglass units. 
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Appendix 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
School of Education 


WHAT IS THE TEACHING LOAD OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH IN INDIANA? 


In this questionnaire, we are trying to find out the 
teaching load of teachers of English in Indiana. We hope 
also to get information about the teaching schedules of 
teachers of English in large and small schools, the amount of 
daily preparation necessary for teaching English, the extra 
compensation for extracurricular activities, the academic and 
professional training of teachers of English, and other 
related problems. When we have this information, we shall be 
able to help teachers of English do a better job. In this 
way, the information you give us will be of help to you and to 
hundreds of other teachers of English in the state. There is 
nothing personal in the questions; we are not even asking you 
to sign your name. Even your own principal and your col- 
leagues will not see how you hsve marked your questionnaire. 


Directions: Place check marks in the blank spaces 
according to instructions. Check only one answer unless you 
are asked to check more than one. To a few questions, you 
are asked to write brief answers. Be very careful to read 
all of the instructions. When you have completed this ques- 
tionnaire, mail it directly to Dr. Ingrid Strom, School of 
Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 





Section I. Personal Data 


A. What degrees do you mene? Check all degrees earned. 


(0) None 3) ___ M.A. (6) ___ Ph.D. 
(1) —_ B.A. (4) __ M.S. (7) Other 
(2) —— B.S. (5) —— Ed.D. TSpecify below) 





B. Give the name of the college or university from which you 
earned your bachelor's degree. 





C. From what type of college or university did you earn your 
bachelor's degree? 


(0) No degree (3) ___ Private university 
(1) —_ State teachers college (4) _ Public university 
(2) ~~ Private college (5) _ Other 

D. When did you earn your bachelor's degree? 
(0) No degree (4) ___ 16-20 years ago 
(1) ~~ 1-5 years ago (5) 21-30 years ago 
(2) —— 6-10 years ago (6) 31-40 years ago 


11-15 years ago (7) 41 or more 
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What was your major field of undergraduate training? 
(0) No major field of training a Mathematics 
( 


(1) English 8 Home economics 
(2) Journalism (9) Library science 
(3 Speech (X) __ Other 

4 Social studies t 

(5) Business (Specify below) 


Foreign language 





What were your minor fields of undergraduate training? 
(Check one or more. 


(0) ___ No minor field of training (7) ___ Mathematics 

(1) ___ English (8) __ Home economics 
(2) __ Journalism (9) __ Library science 
rh ___. Speech (X) __ Other 

4 Social studies 5 

(5S) —_ Business (Specify below) 
(6) ___ Foreign language 





Check in the appropriate boxes below the approximate 
number of semester hours of training you have had in each 
area. If part or all of your college courses were in 
term hours, convert term hours to semester hours by 
multiplying by 2/3. (Example: 12 term hours equal 8 
semester hours.) 


er olf semeste ours 


Courses 


duate courses 
ish 


ergra e courses 


e 
ns 


n 
ra 


ra 


ra 


° 


o 2 





H. 


ducation 
rgra e courses 
ch 
e courses 
lism 
e courses in 
ish 
e courses 
tion 
e courses 
ch 
courses 
sm 


graduate courses 
iterature 


rgra e 
graduate courses 
siti 


What type of teaching certificate do you now hold? 





K. 


P, 


B. 
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How many years have you taught, includi this year? 
(1) 2 (3) 5-9 ts) 15-24 
(2) — 2-4 (4) ~~ 10-14 is) — 25 or more 
How many years have you been in your present position, 
including this year? 
‘i a (3) 5-9 (5) ___- 15-24 
(2) 2-4 (4) ~~ 10-14 (6) —_ 25 or more 
What is your current salary? 
(1) ___ Under $2,500 (6) goes 4,999 
(2) — $2,501-$2, 999 (7) ~~ 5, 499 
(3) —~ $3, 000-93, 499 (8) —_ s 500 5,999 
(4) —_ $3,500-$3, 999 (9) —_ $6, 000 or more 
(5) —_ — i 000-$4, 499 
Do you have tenure? 
(X) ____ yess; (¥) ___ no 
In what type of community is your school located? 
(1) __ Metropolitan area (3) ___ Town of less than 
~~ (city of 30,000 or more) At) 
(2) __ City of 2, 500 to 29,999 (4) Rural area 
Check all the grades which are taught in your school. 
(1) _~ grade 7 (3 grade 9 __. grade 11 
(2) —_ grade 8 (4) —_ grade 10 (6) —_ grade 12 
What is the total enrollment in your school? 
(1) Under 100 (4) 501-700 (7) 1,101-1,500 
(2) — 101-300 (5) —_ 701-900 (8) —_ 1,501-2,000 
(3) ~~ 301-500 (6) ~~ 901-1,100 (9) ~~ 2,001-3,500 
(X) —_ 3,501 or 
——~ more 


Check the curricula your school offers. 
(1) Agricultural ( 


(2) Industrial and technical 
(3) Agricultural and (8) 
industrial 
(4) College preparatory 
(5) Non-special (9) 
(6) General 
Section II. Data About Your J 
What is the total number of periods you 





What is the average length (in minutes) 
class periods? 





—. Technical and 
——~ academic courses 


College prepara- 


tory, vocational, 
and general courses 
Other (Give the 
type of emphasis 
on the line below) 





ob 


teach each day? 


of each of your 
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How many of the periods that you teach are in English, 
speech, journalism, or special education in the English 
language arts, such as radio and television? 





What is the total enrollment of the classes indicated in 
question C above? 





What is the total enrollment in all your classes combined? 





How are your classes in English organized? 

(1) One semester of grammar and composition alternated 
with one semester of literature each year 

(2) __.. Reading, writing, speaking, and listening inte- 
grated each semester 


(3) ___ One semester of grammar and composition, one 
semester of literature, and a third semester of 
speech 

(4) ___ The English language arts integrated with social 
studies throughout the school year 

(5) __ Other (Give the type of organization on the lines 
below. ) 








Are you now teaching any subjects other than English, 
speech, and journalism? 


(X) yes; (Y) no. If so, please fill in the 





information below. 


Subject 


ro ° 
classes enrollment 





How many separate teaching preparations do you have to 
make each day? 


| ee | (4) __s 4 (7) __7 

(2) _ 2 (Ss) = 5 (S) —_ 8 or more 
|) ri (6) 6 

How many study halls do you supervise each day? 

(0) __ Oo (2). 8 

ae os (3) 3 or more 


How many study halls + a supervise each week? 
4 4 


0) & 
a. B (5) — § (9) — 9 
(2) 2 (6) 6 (X) — 10 or 
(3) ss 3 ae more 


How many free periods do you have Spring she school day? 
0 


a. 3) —_ 3 or more 
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L. Hours spent in preparation or in clerical duties connected 
with teaching. Check in the appropriate boxes below the 
approximate siete number of hours per week that you 


spend in each activity. 





Activity Average number of hours each week 





None l- 


6-10 


Ll-15} 16-20} 21-25) 26+ 








Preparation (reading, 
planning, setting up 
materials) for your 
classes in English 





Preparation (reading, 
planning, setting up 
materials) for your 
classes in literature 





Preparation (reading, 
planning, setting up 
materials) for your 
classes in composition 





eading examinations, 
exercises, or themes 





oing clerical duties 
connected with teaching, 
i.e.,recording grades 
































M. What is the total number of minutes each week that you 


spend in home-room activities? 


(Oo) __ o (4) 41-50 
(1) __ 5-15 (5) — 51-60 
(2) _ 16-30 (6) ~~ 61-70 
(3) 31-40 


(7) ____ 71-80 
(8) —_ 81-90 
(9) ~~ 91-100 


N. How many periods per week do you have cafeteria or noon- 


hour hall duties? 


(Oo) __ Oo =, 
— 2 (4) 4 
(2)_ 2 


(6) ___ more than 
5 


O. How many minutes do you spend during each school week in 


sed or een duty? 
fe) 


(2) 16-30 
a 1-18 (3) ~~ 31-45 


(4) ___ 46-60 


P. How many minutes on the average do you spend during each 
week in supervising club activities? 


(0) ___o (3) 31-45 
(1) ss 1215 (4) — 46-60 
(2) ~~ 16-30 (S) ~~ 61-75 


(6) 75-90 
(7) _ More than 
yO 


Qe How many minutes do you spend during each school week in 
home-room or "reporting room" duty? 


(0) 25 (3) 76-100 
(1) — 26-50 (4) ~~ 101-150 
(2) ~~ 51-75 (5) ~~ 151-200 


(6) 201-250 
(7) ~~ 251-300 
(8) ~~ 301 or 


“~~ more 
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How many minutes each school week do you spend during 
school hours in duties other than those listed above 


(0) 25 (3) 76-100 (6) 201-250 
(1) —_ 26-50 (4) —— 101-150 (7) — 251-300 
(2) ~~ 51-75 (5) —~ 151-200 (8) —_ 301 or 


~~ more 
List other activities not included in questions M to Q. 











An average of how many hours each school week do you spend 
in schoo! activities taking one after school hours? 


0) (2) 6-10 (4) 16-20 
5 Rest — }. 5 (3) ~~ 11-15 (5) —— 21 or 
—~ more 


Check all the extra activities not previously covered in 
this questionnaire: 


(O01) ___ Preparing for classes (10) __ Planning school 

(02) __ Supervising club “—~ curriculum 
activities (11) ___ Attending teachers' 

(03) ___ Marking papers meetings 

(04) ___ Doing clerical work, (12) __ Participating in 
typing, etc. P.T.A. activities 

(05) ___ Directing plays (13) ___ Working in commun- 

(06) _ Coaching speech ity club activities 
contestants (14) ___ Participating in 

(07) ___ Coaching debates church activities 

(08) ___ Advising on school (15) ___ Other (Specify 
newspaper below) 

(09) ___ Advising on yearbook 








Give the name of the text or texts used by your classes 
in literature. 








Give the name of the text or texts used by your classes 
in composition. 





Check the types of secretarial services available to you. 


(0) ____ None (3) ___ Administering standard- 
(1) _ Typing tests or ized tests 

exercises (4) ___ Marking standarized 
(2) ___ Mimeographing (or tests 

duplicating tests,(5) _ Other (Specify below) 


exercises, themes, 
illustrative materials, 
etc.) 
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X. Check the method by which teachers of English, speech, and 
journalism are compensated for extracurricular (outside- 
of-school-hours) work in your ss (Check one or more.) 


(0) No extra pay 3 Extra pay and 
(1) Extra pay lighter class load’ 
of 


(2) Lighter class load (4) No adjustment 
: class load 


Ze Check in the appropriate boxes below the approximate 


avera,e number of times each week each type of theme is 
assigned in your classes. 





Average number of hours each wee 
None i 2 o 4 ° + 





Type of Theme 


One-paragraph themes in 
composition classes 
One-paragraph themes in 
literature classes 
One-paragrapn themes in 

integrated English classes 
Two-to-five-paragraph 
themes in composition 
classes 
Two-to-five-paragraph 

themes in literature 

classes 
wo-to-flve-paregraph 

themes in integrated 

English classes 
c00-o00-word-themes in 

composition classes 
200-500-word-themes in 
literature classes 
-000-word-themes in 
integrated English classes 



























































Section III. Your Opinions 


A. What is the total number of individaul themes (250-500 
words each) that you think an English teacher has time 
to grade each week? 





B. If students are to be given speaki experiences other 
than "reciting" during each Ehettsh period, how many 
students do you think an English teacher can handle 
effectively in one class period? 





C. What do you feel is the maximum number of different class 
preparations that a teacher should have to make for any 
one school day? 
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D. Check in the appropriate boxes below the adequacy of 
the indicated facilities. 








Facility Totally Below Fair Above Totally 
insedequate| average average| adequate 





lackboard space 





Library facilities 





Mimeographing, 
dittoing, or 
other dupli- 
cating services 


























E. Please write below comments on any individual teacher- 
load problems you may have that are not covered in this 
questionnaire: 
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